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I APPROACH this topic with hesitation and with humility. 

To present a program of after-war reconstruction is not 
only beyond the capacity of any one person, but any program 
now presented must of necessity be built upon a large number 
of assumptions. 

No one can foretell what will be left of the economic and 
social structure of Holland or of the world at the end of the 
war. No one can foretell how long the war will last. No one 
can know to what extent the ultimate outcome of the struggle 
will conform to our hopes. 

In discussing postwar reconstruction, we therefore face the 
insurmountable problem of being ignorant of the stones out 
of which the new structure will be built, of the tools with 
which the building must be done, of the foundation from 
which our work must be started. 

All we can do at this time is to analy 2 ,e the probable trends 
and the social and economic theories from which a blueprint 
may at some future time be evolved. 

And yet, unable though we may be to see clearly what lies 
ahead, we must look ahead; we must plan; we must try to 
pierce as best we may the veil that hides the shape of things to 
come, lest we be surprised by the peace as we were surprised 
by the war. Unless we prepare for peace, the end of the war 
will leave us without a plan, and chaos will complete the task 
of social and economic destruction started by the war. 

Of some things we may be reasonably certain. Among these 
things one stands out with unmistakable clarity. We cannot 
hope to rebuild the world on the pattern of 1939. Nor would 
it be wise to attempt it. The major mistakes that were com'' 
mitted in 1919 resulted from the fact that the world lacked 
the vision to build for the future. The Versailles tragedy is 
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not found in the detailed provisions of the peace treaty; it is 
not found in what was or was not done to Germany. The real 
tragedy is more fundamental. It lies in the fact that the na^ 
tions attempted the impossible. They attempted to recon" 
struct. Our only hope for a safe and prosperous future at the 
end of this war will lie in the reali2;ation that the task ahead 
will be to construct, not to reconstruct. To build for the 
future, not to recapture the past. 

An equally fundamental consideration is that planning by 
individual countries must be done in the larger framework of 
world planning. This applies to the Netherlands even more 
forcefully than to many other countries. 

The smaller the country the greater the need for a plan that 
will be coordinated with the plans of the world outside its 
borders. The traditional free^trade policy of Holland reflected 
this requirement. But the need for a policy with a world 
orientation becomes even more apparent when we remember 
that the prosperity of the Netherlands in the past depended 
largely upon trade and far exceeded anything that could have 
been attained through an economic life built upon local re^ 
sources and local productivity. 

It would be futile therefore to consider the future of the 
Netherlands except in terms of world conditions and world 
developments. At this early date, it is possible to discern 
certain trends in world economic and social structure which 
are at present contributing to the shaping of the world pattern 
to which the Netherlands must be adjusted. 

Once again, as during the last war, the stage is being set for 
over-production in many of the raw material markets — and 
in certain industrial goods as well. 

The quotas established to restrict the production of tin, 
rubber, and other commodities, have been increased until for 
all practical purposes, production is now not only unrestricted 
but is being encouraged. 
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The agricultural policy of the United States until recently 
dominated by the thought that production should be restricted 
more nearly in accordance with the capacity of the domestic 
market now has been changed to a policy of encouraging our 
farmers to produce all they can while guaranteeing them easy 
credit and higher prices. 

In order to secure necessary strategic materials on this hemi" 
sphere and also to secure the cooperation of Latin America in 
the struggle against the Axis, huge loans are being made to 
our southern neighbors. As a result, resources thus far un-” 
developed are now on the way of adding their products to 
the total world output. 

All this means: that once the war is over the total world 
production will far exceed the normal peacetime requirements 
of the industrial world. Afterwar overproduction will become 
an even more unwieldy problem because of the development 
of substitutes. The last war took the world by surprise and 
substitutes developed during the four years did not establish 
themselves sufficiently to face successfully the competition of 
the products they displaced temporarily. 

Today the situation is different. For 25 years chemists have 
been at work to develop substitutes. These under normal con- 
ditions were not always economically attractive. But the 
ground work had been done. The tremendous demand for raw 
materials resulting from the new mechanised type of warfare 
is now calling these substitutes out of hiding. Once they are 
produced on a large scale, it is likely that many of them will 
prove able to meet the commercial competition under peace- 
time conditions of the products produced by nature. No single 
country acting independently can hope to solve the problems 
resulting from the disintegration of the raw material markets. 

In industry, a similar trend toward overproduction will 
make itself increasingly felt. 

With the aid of government loans, through direct or indi- 
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rect government construction and through banking loans 
granted on the basis of government orders, industrial capacity 
in the United States is rapidly expanding. From now on, this 
expansion will take place at a rapidly increasing rate. 

With contemplated expenditures of $50,000,000,000 am 
nually, this country is about to engage upon a plan of indus- 
trial production for war purposes almost equal in size, to the 
total normal output of civilian goods for the year 1937. 

When the war is over, a substantial portion of this indus- 
trial capacity will not be needed. Some factories will be 
changed over to peacetime production of consumers’ goods 
and machine tools and factory and transportation equipment. 
The speed with which it can be successfully accomplished will 
depend upon the purchasing power in the hands of the con- 
sumer after the war. A system of compulsory savings during 
the war would greatly increase this purchasing capacity in 
the hands of the consumers. 

Although for a while, the requirements of Europe during 
the period of rebuilding will absorb a part of this new capaci- 
ty, it is not yet clear what ultimate use can be made of it, 
either here or abroad. The magnitude of this problem of indus- 
trial overcapacity is still further enhanced by the rapid indus- 
triali 2 ;ation taking place in countries thus far importers of 
industrial goods produced by others. 

Throughout the British Empire, industriali2;ation is now be- 
ing speeded up. The Union of South Africa, prior to the war 
an importer of textiles, steel and other manufactured goods, 
during 1941 became a producer of such capacity that now it 
not only supplies its own needs but has begun to export sub- 
stantial quantities to other British countries in Africa and to 
the Portuguese possessions. 

British India during recent months has become a large pro- 
ducer of steel and manufactures of steel. Today the military 
needs of that country for light guns and tanks are largely sup- 
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plied by local industry. In fact, large quantities of ammuni' 
tion are now exported to the Near East. During 1942, the 
output of guns already five times that of 1939 will be still 
further multiplied by eight. 

The steel industry output during 1942 will be increased by 
33%. 

Before the war, one factory employing 750 men produced 
army uniforms. Today nine plants employing 30,000 men 
produce 5,000,000 garments a month. 

In Latin America, partly with the aid of local funds, partly 
with the aid of loans from the United States, a similar process 
is under way. In steel plants, textile plants, munition plants, 
railroad and electrical construction, millions of dollars are be" 
ing expended to increase the output of industries in these 
countries. And to the north of us, Canada is following in the 
footsteps of the United States. In the Indies, motivated by 
the desire to find productive employment for the liquid funds 
now piling up in the financial institutions of the Indies, indus" 
triali 2 ;ation is similarly speeded up. Many motives underly 
this world" wide desire for increased industrial production. 

Obviously in many countries, the need for the production 
of war materials is the dominating motive. But the needs of 
the consumer also play their part. Unable to secure as for" 
merly the products imported from abroad, local business inter" 
ests see a grand opportunity to capture the local market 
through increased local production. 

Industrial overcapacity will be the inevitable after effect. 
The economic significance of this development is the greater 
since much of this new growth of industry is taking place in 
the basic industries: steel and textiles. The competitive Strug" 
gle in these basic industries will be especially severe when 
peace comes. Again no single country can hope to find an 
answer to this problem. 


But these problems of overproduction are not the only 
economic problems the world will have to face. 

A fundamental dislocation of trade is now in the making. 
This can best be appreciated by examining the experience of 
Great Britain. 

Great Britain, notwithstanding the generous aid received 
from the United States, will find it extremely difficult if not 
impossible to balance its financial account with the world. 
Great Britain has for generations been compelled to import 
large quantities of food and of industrial raw materials. This 
presented no unsurmountable problems as long as exports and 
the income from foreign investments and earnings from ship- 
ping and banking services combined were more than enough 
to pay the bill of necessary imports. 

The first world war compelled Great Britain to liquidate 
about 25 % of its foreign investments. The earnings of banks 
and steamship companies were greatly reduced and for awhile, 
Great Britain found it very difficult to balance its account 
with the world. So difficult that finally it had to swallow its 
pride and allow the sterling to be depreciated. 

By 1939, this problem was gradually being solved. At the 
end of the present war, the financial problem of Great Britain 
will be even more difficult than it was following the last war. 

Foreign investments in the hands of British subjects will be 
even more drastically reduced, both in quantity and in terms 
of earning power. The need for imports will be greater than 
ever before especially in view of the need for the rebuilding 
of cities and ports destroyed by Na 2 ;i air raids. And the export 
market in which British goods will be accepted will shrink as 
a result of the wide-spread industriali2;ation. 

Under the Lease-Lend arrangement, the war debt owed by 
Great Britain to the United States will not be written in terms 
of dollars but of goods. This will undoubtedly facilitate repay- 
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ment, since the transfer problem is now placed squarely upon 
the shoulders of the American government. 

But the fact remains that Great Britain in some way must 
produce exportable goods and send them or have them sent to 
the United States in payment. This means that the problem of 
creating additional foreign balances by means of exports will 
be made more difficult. The same goods can not be used to pay 
debts and to pay for imports, nor can the same market absorb 
a sufficient quantity of imports to make it possible to accom- 
plish both purposes without some difficulty. 

Much of the British merchant marine will have been de- 
stroyed and the United States, now preparing to exceed the 
record of the last war, will before long launch modern and 
efficiently equipped merchant vessels at the rate of two a day. 
This will create a competition in the field of ocean transporta- 
tion Great Britain will find it difficult if not impossible to meet. 

The structure of world trade and finance will be still further 
disrupted by the inflationary tendencies now abundantly ap- 
parent all over the world. 

In Latin America, in the Far East, in Canada, and in the 
United States, prices are steadily rising and the purchasing 
power of the various currencies is declining. 

On the entire continent of Europe, where today a Naz;i con- 
trolled economic and financial structure is maintained by force 
of arms, financial chaos will inevitably follow the collapse of 
the German military power. 

The destruction that has already taken place and that will 
take place on the continent will be infinitely greater as a result 
of this war than that which resulted from the first world war. 

With the need of importation of foodstuffs and industrial 
material, tremendously increased, and with the export oppor- 
tunities seriously curtailed, the financial problems of the coun- 
tries of the continent will be still further aggravated. 

Not a single one of these problems is a purely national prob- 
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lem. All the world is affected, all the world must cooperate in 
meeting these problems. Unless a solution is found, these 
financial and economic changes will become causes of inter" 
national friction and misunderstanding, and the outlook for 
economic recovery will be gloomy indeed. 

It seems inevitable that the center of gravity of the eco" 
nomic and financial world will shift decisively from Europe to 
the United States. In a very real sense, this country will be" 
come not merely the “arsenal of democracy” during the con" 
flict but the fountainhead of the afterwar economic and finan" 
cial life of the world. 

In many ways, these are not pleasant prospects. 

But in my opinion the picture I have painted represents the 
background against which the building of a liberated Holland 
must be staged. 

In the light of these world"wide after effects of the present 
war, the specific problems of the Netherlands will appear rela" 
tively insignificant. In fact, many of the most pu2;2;ling prob" 
lems will appear as phases of the larger, world"wide problems. 

In seeking the solution of the problems faced by the Nether" 
lands, it is therefore well to bear in mind that a purely local 
solution can never be permanently or even temporarily satis" 
factory, except it be understood and treated as a phase of the 
larger solution in which all countries must participate and 
cooperate. 

This dependence upon world"wide cooperation will not 
come as a shock to the Netherlands. No country has done its 
part more consistently nor more loyally in the working for 
world cooperation, since 1919, than has the Netherlands. 

Prior to 1939, world cooperation was conceived largely in 
terms of diplomacy and law and too little in terms of econom" 
ics and finance. But even here, we shall not find it difficult to 
adjust our thinking to the changed pattern of world affairs. 
After all, the traditional policy of freedom of trade more or 
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less consistently pursued by the Netherlands is an expression 
of a principle which must now form the basis of the new 
world. 

It makes little difference that the initial acceptance of the 
principle of unhampered commercial intercourse was the out" 
come of enlightened self interest on the part of a nation that 
made its living primarily by trade. The policy, consciously or 
unconsciously, expressed the basic thought that prosperity of 
one nation can best be achieved when all are prosperous. Like 
peace, prosperity is indivisible. 

This principle of the indivisibility of prosperity at one time 
led to the demand for a maximum of freedom on the part of 
the individual, and a minimum of interference by government 
agencies. It was thought that the ultimate outcome could 
safely be left in the care of a wise and benevolent Providence. 

In the after "war world that lies ahead, the principle of the 
indivisibility of prosperity will lead to a demand for a differ" 
ent public policy. The solution of the problems of economic 
and financial maladjustments can no longer be left to the autO" 
matic operation of economic laws. 

Human intelligence can control and direct these economic 
forces quite as effectively as this same intelligence has learned 
to control the forces of nature. 

Acceptance of the principle of the indivisibility of prosper" 
ity in terms of the after "war world will imply alhout coopera" 
tion in the developing of effective controls over the economic 
and financial world. 

But a willingness to cooperate is not enough. Such coop" 
eration can only be effective to the degree that there remains 
no major conflict between the internal organi 2 ;ation of the co" 
operating states. 

The failures and successes in the field of economic coopera" 
tion in the last 25 years have amply demonstrated this. In fact, 
the absence of similarity of internal structure has always stood 
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in the way of complete international economic cooperation. 
That is the implied significance of the fifth clause in the 8" 
point program of the Atlantic Charter. 

“They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration be-' 
tween all nations in the economic field, with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic advance" 
ment and social security.” 

In planning the postwar reconstruction of the Netherlands, 
we must therefore free ourselves of the notion that such plan" 
ning can take place in a vacuum. If the plans for the new 
Netherlands are to have any vitality, we must develop them 
in the framework of the economic and social pattern of the 
rest of the world. 

The prosperity of all is the only sound foundation for the 
prosperity of the few. In these after"war adjustments, the 
Netherlands should play a prominent part. It has earned that 
right through military and economic contributions to the 
common cause; it has earned it above all through courage and 
sacrifice. 

The scope and the character of the part that Holland will 
be able to play will be determined to a large degree by the con" 
dition of the economic and financial life, not only of Holland 
itself, but of the Empire as a whole. 

The Netherlands East Indies can be expected to play a far 
more important part in the decisions and in the economic 
future of the Empire than ever before. 

The specific problems that must be solved by the homeland 
are staggering. Cities and ports will need to be rebuilt. The 
equipment of the railroads and the factories will have been 
worn out, the roads and all public services will be deteriorated, 
the cattle herds will need to be built up, the agricultural land 
will need fertilisers and intensive work to be brought back to 
its former fertility. The entire production equipment will 
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show the results of years of ruthless exploitation by the para" 
sitical Na2ii regime. 

The monetary system now based upon the quicksand foun" 
dation of German government bonds will disintegrate as soon 
as the Naz,i guns are no longer able to force acceptance at par 
of the phoney money now in the hands of the people. 

The national debt is increasing month by month. 

What liquid funds are at present available are to a large 
extent the result of a general stagnation of normal trade. 
These funds will be drained off to Germany or will be dissi" 
pated through uncollectable claims on Germany and through 
the monetary disintegration that will follow the close of the 
war. 

But the after "war problems will not be limited to the field of 
economics and finance. The country will face a gigantic task 
of unscrambling the legal claims now passing from the Dutch 
into German hands. 

How to recapture the majority control over Dutch enter" 
prise now in the hands of Germans who acquired it through 
the purchase in the open market of the securities of these 
concerns? How to recapture it without at the same time in" 
juring those bonafide Dutch investors who acquired similar 
securities since the occupation? 

These and other legal problems must be solved before life 
can once again return to normal. 

These again are not problems peculiar to the Netherlands. 
These problems exist in a greater or lesser degree in all the 
occupied countries. They should be dealt with by the coun" 
tries concerned as far as possible in a uniform manner. Many 
of the countries will be unable to struggle to their feet except 
with financial and economic assistance from outside sources. 

It is impossible to predict at this time whether the Nether" 
lands Empire shall emerge from the conflict as a giver or as a 
recipient of such assistance. Much will depend upon events 
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in the Indies. It is in Asia that the immediate economic future 
of the Empire will be determined. 

If military aid from Australia and Great Britain and from 
the United States comes in time and in adequate proportions, 
the Indies may be spared the destruction resulting from inva- 
sion and from a prolonged military struggle. From the wealth 
of the Indies will then come a large portion of the funds need" 
ed to rebuild the economic life of Holland. The relative impor" 
tance of the Indies will be greatly increased by the decrease in 
earnings of Dutch investments in other lands. Some of these 
investments will be liquidated during the war; and what re" 
mains will yield smaller returns as a result of limitations on 
dividends, and increased tax payments imposed by the coun" 
tries where these investments have been made. 

But the part that the Indies will be able to play in the future 
economic life of the Empire will depend upon the degree of 
prosperity and economic stability the government of the 
Indies will achieve. 

A wise plan of industriali2;ation may make a contribution in 
this direction. Such a plan should be developed with due re" 
gard to the interests of the Empire as a whole. The principal 
factor in economic stability will, however, need to be sought 
in an effective system of international cooperation in the con" 
trol over the world production of raw materials upon which 
the Indies as well as many other countries depend. 

Ultimately the effectiveness of such cooperation will lie not 
so much in restrictions upon production as in the maintaining 
and expanding of the use that is made of the products. 

Once again the answer lies in the “improved labor stand" 
ards, economic advancement and social security” of the At" 
lantic Charter. This cannot be emphasi2;ed too often. 

A rapid revival of production in Europe, in Russia, and in 
China, a rapid changeover from wartime to peacetime activity 
are the only hope of the future. The United States will aid 
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financially and technically in the rebuilding of Europe and 
China. 

The Dutch Empire may be in a position to supply its own 
needs and to assist in the revival of other nations as well. But 
all such aids will be only temporary in their effect. The ulti- 
mate hope lies in a revival of consumption — in a wider dis- 
tribution of the goods our greatly increased productive capa- 
city will be able to supply. 

There will lie the major task of rebuilding and the perfor- 
mance of this task will require not only a willingness to co- 
operate but a reorientation of the economic and social struc- 
ture without which the ultimate goal cannot be reached. 

What are the indications that these greater aims are not 
beyond our reach? 

On every hand, we can see the evidence that there is in the 
making not only a different structure of the economic life of 
the world but that a new set of economic and social values is 
emerging. During the last war and more recently during the 
after-war depression in this country and abroad, the control 
and direction of economic affairs passed more and more into 
the hands of governmental or public agencies. It was inevit- 
able; the economic problems that demanded solutions were of 
such magnitude as to place them way beyond the capacity of 
isolated individuals to cope with them. 

The necessities of the present total war are even more insis- 
tent. The experience gained during the last 25 years has pre- 
pared the path for many government activities without which 
maximum efficiency could not have been achieved. 

Many of the agencies now established in the British Com- 
monwealth and in the United States and in Latin America 
and in the Netherlands Indies will not be disbanded once the 
war is over. 

Their services will be needed when the problems of after- 
war adjustments demand attention. Experience gained in 
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govcrnrncnt planning in the location and expansion of indus'' 
try by the many wantime agencies will prove valuable in en" 
abling us to direct the course of after^war rebuilding and in 
changing back to peacetime activity. Where such agencies do 
not exist at the end of the war, they must be created. Much 
experience is now being gained in the field of government pur" 
chasing of necessary raw materials and mechanical equipment. 
Here, too, the experience gained will prove of value when the 
reconstruction period starts. 

The existence of government trading agencies of such mag" 
nitude as have now been created will make intelligent control 
over the movement of goods and over prices far easier than it 
has been in the past. 

In other words: the machinery for control is now available 
and experience with its operation is being accumulated. In the 
constructing of a new Europe, this machinery for central con" 
trol will prove invaluable if we have the vision to make use of 
it. As far as Holland is concerned, no permanent prosperity 
can be expected until the channels of trade function again, 
until Holland can once again perform the function it has so 
efficiently performed by past generations, that of transit trade 
and of acting as a purveyor of the products of the tropics. 
Holland will face a problem similar to that of Great Britain 
with respect to the loss of much of its merchant marine. 

Through cooperation with the government agencies in the 
United States now controlling the expanding American mer" 
chant marine, this problem may be solved. America has a 
stake in the revival of the Netherlands. All of Europe and the 
world at large will be benefited by placing once again an im" 
portant part of the European long"distance carrying trade in 
the hands of those who can perform this function most effi" 
ciently. 

Germany must be prevented from ever again attacking its 
neighbors. But supervision over the military establishments of 
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Germany in no way precludes the resurrection of Germany 
as an important factor in the economic life of Europe. 

The political independence of the conquered countries must 
once again be reestablished but here, too, the experience of the 
past has shown that political boundary lines must never again 
be permitted to become obstacles to normal trade relations. 

There is little likelihood that the ambitious plan of a U. S. 
of Europe can at this time be reali2;ed. There are indications, 
however, that regional economic agreements may be brought 
about. Such agreements will not only bring into full coopera^ 
tive agreements large sections of the continent but will to a 
large extent contribute to remove trade agreements from the 
field of purely nationalistic ambitions. 

Holland may well be expected to play a leading role in this 
new movement. The one favorable result from the present 
unified control established by force over the continent may 
well turn out to be that the establishing of economic coopera^ 
tion between the countries has become more easily possible. 
They are starting with a clean slate. But the capacity of the 
Netherlands Empire to participate in this constructive plan^ 
ning for a better world will be determined by the clearness of 
purpose and the economic vision the Netherlands Empire op- 
erating as a unit can bring to bear upon these fundamental 
problems. It might be wise to establish a Netherlands Empire 
Economic Planning Board at the earliest possible moment. 
Such a board should be given the task to prepare the ground 
for this after- war planning. From its headquarters in the 
United States, it should lay plans not only for complete eco- 
nomic coordination within the Netherlands Empire, but above 
all for the coordination of the Empire with the economic de- 
velopments in the United States, the future financial and in- 
dustrial center of the world. 

The Netherlands can undertake such a task unhampered by 
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misgivings. The Netherlands Empire can fully subscribe to the 
fourth point of the Atlantic Charter: 

“They will endeavor ... to further the enjoyment by all 
states great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity.” 

Great Britain may have found it necessary to insert “with 
due respect for their existing obligations.” Had the Nether" 
lands government been represented at the ChurchilhRoosevelt 
conference, it would have found no reason for the inclusion 
of such qualifying statements. 

The enlightened policy of the Netherlands government in 
dealing with its former colonies; the steady progress that has 
been made towards greater autonomy in the Gebiedsdeelen; 
the careful preparation of the native population for ultimate 
self "government; the hospitable attitude towards merchants 
and investors from other countries are clear evidences that the 
Netherlands Empire of its own accord had undertaken to fuh 
fill the requirements of this fourth point without any qualifica" 
tions, before the announcement was made. No international 
commission could perform this task more successfully. The 
policy of the Netherlands will serve as a model for other 
countries. 

Internally, Holland will never again be like the Holland we 
used to know. We shall all be compelled to revise many of the 
notions we have thus far accepted as eternally established. 
Even in Great Britain where, as nowhere else in the world, the 
rights of the land"Owner have been considered sacred, the in" 
terpretation of these rights is undergoing a thorough revision. 

The rebuilding of London and Coventry and of other towns 
that have been destroyed by the enemy is now placed in the 
hands of central national agencies. The wishes of the owner of 
property are not to be consulted, only the public welfare. 
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Where the public welfare demands that parks shall be planted 
where tenements used to stand, parks will be laid out. 

More and more the thought is gaining ground that the right 
to property entitles a person to the enjoyment of that property 
only within the limits set by national welfare and expediency. 
And as heavy taxes are doing their share in leveling down the 
economic differences between the social classes, there is being 
born a new kind of society in Britain — a classless society in 
which all share in a common destiny, in which respect from his 
fellowmen is enjoyed by an individual not in proportion to the 
si2;e of his possessions but in proportion to his usefulness to 
society. A common brotherhood is being realized. 

This may all seem abstract and theoretical; but I believe 
this new attitude of mind to be extremely significant. In it 
lies the germ for the development of a happier and freer world. 

Some who have observed these changes taking place in Bri^ 
tain have expressed their concern. To them the increased 
power of governmental agencies and the leveling of economic 
and social classes were indications of a slow paralysis of 
democracy. 

In my opinion it augurs the very opposite. Democracy at 
one time a purely political concept is being revitali 2 ;ed by be" 
ing increasingly interpreted to be primarily an economic and 
social concept. And the new Holland that will arise will in" 
evitably reflect these new interpretations of our economic and 
social relations. 

The losses of those whom the Huns destroyed are not to be 
borne by them alone. All the nation will share in these losses 
and through common effort the rebuilding will proceed. 

The demand for improved labor standards, for economic 
achievement and social security, this world"wide demand 
echoed in the Atlantic Charter, expresses the belief now ah 
most universally shared, that those who fought together, those 
who suffered together, those who defended the country tO" 
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gether, should share in the advantages of the country on a 
basis of greater equality than has been the case in the past. 

If the new Holland is to take its position in the midst of a 
rejuvenated world, the internal structure of Holland’s eco" 
nomic and social life must reflect these same world-'wide trends 
in social thinking. 

The reconstruction of the Netherlands after the war pre' 
sents many problems of the first magnitude. At this time, we 
can only see the mountain tops; the slopes and the valleys are 
still blanketed by a veil. 

But we can see with enough clarity to discern at least the 
direction in which we shall have to move in order to prepare 
ourselves to meet the problems that lie ahead. 

And as I look at the war ahead, I am not pessimistic. No 
good end can be served by idle regret. It matters not what lies 
in the past; it matters not what might have been. The future 
is all that matters and there is a future, the kind of future that 
can justly stir the imagination of a courageous people. The 
future holds a challenge and the challenge is: To turn stead" 
fastly towards the light; to use all the vision and courage of 
which we are capable in the building of a better country, a 
happier people than we had dared to envisage in the past. As 
Churchill has said, “The tunnel may be long and dark, but at 
the end is light.” 
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